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LIBERTY AND REFORM 


HE ancient Greek sophists, the stoics, Rousseau, the French 

humanitarians and even the Russian Bolsheviks are alike in 

one respect. Each failed splendidly. The source of failure is not 

far to seek. It lies in what I shall call swbjectivism. And by sub- 

jectivism is meant the absence of any consciously devised machinery 
of organization through which ideas find expression. 

The sophists in the field of ethics, logic and politics developed an 
excessive individualism which led to a policy of forwardness, at once 
bold, irritating and opportunistic. An inordinate preoccupation 
with the inner life is the dominant note of stoicism. To be sure the 
stoic boasted of a ecosmopolitanism. But its basis was entirely meta- 
physical and subjective. A man was a citizen of the universe, not by 
virtue of participation in conjoint activities or the sharing of com- 
mon objective interests, but because, being a fragment of divinity, 
he was bound to his fellows by inner spiritual ties. It should be 
said, however, that the cosmopolitanism of the stoics went far toward 
breaking down social and national barriers while its doctrine of uni- 
versal brotherhood developed the feeling of spiritual kinship and 
helped forward the spirit of democracy and internationalism. 

Rousseau’s ery of ‘‘ back to nature ’’ is not an appeal to go out 
of doors. By nature he means subjective nature. Conventions and 
institutions are the barriers that hold men apart. Rousseau would 
recapture that state of primitive innocence before man was spoiled by 
society or contaminated by politics. The dominant intellectual char- 
acteristic of the eighteenth century was its spirit of optimism, an 
optimism at once romantic, humanitarian, and complacent. Its basis 
was founded on man’s trust in reason as an expression of universal 
law and a faith in humanity as inherently good. The underlying 
basis of social solidarity and the principles of political unity were 
entirely subjective and sentimental. Liberty was a thing of ideas, 
feelings, literature, and art. It lacked the machinery of organiza- 
tion for the execution of its ideas, it had no objective basis in institu- 
tions. Men attempted to fraternize on the basis of sentiment. As a 
result there developed a childish romanticism and a laissez-faire 
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philosophy. Men were left free to pursue their own interests with 
as little outside restriction and governmental control as possible. 

The Russian Bolsheviks, like the French humanitarians, are pos- 
sessed of an abnormal capacity to feel. From this springs their 
simple-minded idealism. What they want is not governmental re- 
straint, but opportunity for the unhampered expression of feeling. 

Subjectivism ends in anarchy. This is not to denounce human 
nature. But it is to say that life does not contain within itself the 
means and agencies of its own futherance and growth. A society 
which derives its cohesive forces from within must remain vacuous, 
unorganized, and chaotic. 

Another way of viewing liberty is to present it in terms of some- 
thing objective. For illustrations we turn to English history. As 
far back as 1215 England guaranteed liberty in the form of a written 
document. Here there was something objective that men could go 
to. Up to Milton, at least, there is no philosophical background to 
English political development, no recourse to abstract principles. 
The appeal is to definitely recorded rights and to registered prec- 
edents. Liberty was a thing of statutes and documents. The 
rights appealed to in the famous Petition of Rights (1628) are no 
abstract principles. The grievance is that the king has not kept faith 
with the statutes enacted. ‘‘We humbly show unto our sovereign 
. . . that whereas it is declared and enacted by a statute (so and so) 

. ., yet nevertheless of late divers commissions (‘against the tenor 
of the said statutes’) have issued.’’ The petition is that his Majesty 
be graciously pleased to serve ‘‘according to the laws and statutes 
of this realm.’’ ‘‘Lest we forget’’ is typically British and is at the 
basis of English conservatism. 

The emphasis to be put on the ‘‘contract’’ theory of government 
put forward by the classical British political philosophers is just 
this, that government is a contract, though as some one has remarked, 
if Hobbes or Locke had been asked to produce the contract they 
would have been rather hard pressed to find it. 

England’s trust is in her political institutions. The growth of 
English liberalism in the nineteenth century is almost exclusively in 
terms of legal reform. Witness the reform of the penal code, 1823; 
religious liberties granted to Protestant dissenters, 1828; the Cath- 
olic Emancipation Act, 1829; the First Reform Bill, 1832; abolition 
of slavery, 1833; acts regulating factory conditions begun in 1833; 
repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846; the Chartist Movement, 1848; the 
Second and Third Reform Bills, 1867 and 1884. 

A similar legal conception of liberty is held by the early Amer- 
ican political philosophers. Emphasis on Bills of Rights is too 
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patent to need comment. Certain liberties thought to be funda- 
mental were formulated into propositions and put into writing for 
security against invasion. 

Upon the illustrations just cited two observations may be made. 
First, liberty is viewed legally and politically. The struggle for 
liberty has been largely a struggle for constitutional rights and for 
political recognition. The era of capitalism may in a very true sense 
be presented as the rise of the middle-class to political power. And 
in an equally true sense the world-wide labor unrest is a similar 
struggle on the part of the proletariat to gain political influence. 
Whether we take the political revolutions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries or the industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
century, the aim has been to gain liberty through the enactment of 
law. Secondly, liberty as thus conceived is at bottom a negative con- 
ception. To overthrow monarchy, to smash tyranny, to beat back 
aggression, to throw off encumbrances, to resist oppression, these 
have been the aims of liberalism and democracy. 

Institutions designed to resist oppression may themselves in time 
become oppressive. Institutions become burdensome when they are 
taken as ends in themselves rather than as means; they then become 
set forms; instead of subserving human ends, they suppress them. 
But that is to mistake loyalty for liberty and to put coercion in the 
place of control. To institutionalize life is to reduce life to mechan- 
ism and thus to preclude the possibility of development. A machine 
can not progress. If subjectivism failed splendidly, institutionalism 
has, or very nearly has, succeeded ignominiously. It is not that 
habit is more potent than impulse; its power lies in its superior or- 
ganization. But what you gain in stability you lose in variation. 

If subjectivism, lacking an objective basis of control, has been 
drifting toward anarchy, institutionalism, in its glorification of au- 
thority, has tended toward tyranny. What is needed is an analysis 
of the concept of liberty, a liberty which will be less variable than a 
sentiment and more human than a document. Somewhere between 
irresponsibility and coercion les freedom. 

Wherever there is life there is movement. If those who have 
written about ‘‘springs to action’’ would have spent five minutes 
looking at an amceba under a microscope they would never have 
made the blunders they have. There is no question about starting 
activity. The little animal is already acting, the problem is to keep 
it still. There are no springs to action, but only springs to particular 
kinds of activity. The ‘‘springs’’ are to be found in the external 
medium in which the activity is going on. Activity starts from 
within, direction is determined from without. The environment with 
its checks and limits solicits and directs the particular response. 
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We thus have two things: an inner impulse to move, and an outer 
determinant of direction. So far as the activity is concerned, the 
two phases are inseparable aspects of a single and indivisible proc- 
ess. Varied reaction is the original source of spontaneity. Here, if 
anywhere, freedom begins. At the lowest level of life there is phys- 
ical restlessness, a tendency to make a variety of movements over 
and above the actual demands of the situation. This forward im- 
pulse finds the means of its furtherance in the environment. Activity 
expands, develops, takes direction, gets organized in terms of the 
factors of the external medium. The stimuli are invitations ad- 
dressed to particular movements. They evoke or restrain, elicit or 
limit, encourage or check. Impulse maintains itself by extracting 
from the environment the means of its own conservation. In itself 
the impulse is loose and unorganized. It lacks ‘‘form.’’ This 
deficiency is supplied by the solicitations of the environment. 

The question to ask is not whether the action is free or deter- 
mined, but whether it is effective. It is effective just to the extent 
that the factors of the environment are utilized as means of helping 
forward the life of the amceba. Freedom and determination are the 
subjective and objective aspects of a process which in itself is single 
and indivisible. 

As life becomes more highly organized certain tendencies to 
action get standardized and become hereditary. These are instincts. 
The forward impulse here appears as a purposive impulse. A cer- 
tain amount of selection is provided for in nervous preparedness. 
Instinctive behavior manifests the same dual character. Purposive 
impulse is there to begin with but it awaits a stimulus from without 
to arouse and develop it. The initial impulse is from within, the 
objective stimuli are means that direct and guide the activity toward 
the goal to which it is already headed. The subjective and objective 
phases of instinct may be illustrated by the instinct of curiosity. 
Curiosity exhibits a peculiar combination of alertness with caution. 
Alertness is the aspect of behavior viewed from the standpoint of 
the animal, caution is the same process viewed from the standpoint 
of the environment. Activity progresses with a sort of rhythmic 
balance between advance and retreat, wariness and readjustment, 
exploration and testing. Subjectively there is the impulse to try 
out, but each step in the experiment is checked up by what the ad- 
vance reveals. 

Conscious reflection involves both induction and deduction. The 
effective advance of a reflective experience exhibits a balance of sug- 
gestion, hypothesis, discovery on the one hand, and control, elabora- 
tion and proof on the other. We ‘‘cut’’ to get things into shape and 
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‘‘try’’ to see if they fit. The inductive phase is experimental, it 
involves elasticity, variation, freedom; the deductive phase is regu- 
lative and involves form, stability and responsibility. A complete 
act of thought involves both aspects. An inductive hypothesis is 
tentative until confirmed, that is, until ‘‘form’’ is put along with 
‘‘matter.’’ Deductive concepts are truly ‘‘forms.’’ To give in- 
formation is to put form into what was unorganized. To give in- 
struction is to give stability by providing structure. Deductive 
concepts provide the medium in which ideas develop. They do not 
block the thought process, they are the means through which the 
process is sustained. 

The old dilemma between free will and determination is the result 
of taking the two complementary phases of a single and indivisible 
process and viewing them as separate processes. Induction without 
deduction is blind, freakish, de-formed. It leads to irresponsibility, 
anarchy and subjectivism. Deduction without induction is empty. 
Concepts become institutionalized. They operate mechanically and 
lead to habit, routine and intellectual coercion. No wonder a rigid 
deductive thinker like Spinoza combines mechanism, determination, 
and absolutism. 

Freedom of thought means responsible and effective thinking. 
It is now well established that reflection takes its point of departure 
in a situation of confusion. Thinking is free just to the extent that 
concepts are utilized as means of clarification. To think is to adjust 
means to ends. 

All psychology is social psychology. Freedom of action is en- 
tirely analogous to the types of activity illustrated in the cases of the 
amceba, the instinet of curiosity, and reflective thinking. Social 
activity exhibits a subjective and an institutional aspect. An inten- 
sification of either aspect to the neglect of the other leads either to 
subjectivism or institutionalism. It is the substantive and not the 
adjectival forms of the words that are misleading. Social liberty is 
to be found in a just relation between the two aspects. Justice is an 
ad-just-ment. Free activity and moral activity, liberty and justice 
are one and the same thing. This is essentially the position set forth 
in the ethics of Aristotle. 

Life has no end beyond itself, or, as Aristotle would say, no 
‘final’’ cause distinct from itself. The only end of life is to live in 
such a way that you can keep on living. If there is a distinction of 
ends, it is the distinction between living and living well. The final 
cause of life is the realization of its own characteristic excellence, the 
successful performance of its characteristic functions. The ‘‘for- 
mal’’ cause is the state of organization that any specific life exhibits 
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at any moment of its career. Matter and form are not two separate 
things. To separate them was the mistake of Plato. It is as if 
matter developed to the point where it achieved contact with form. 
But that is to open the way for either subjectivism or institution- 
alism. For Aristotle matter and form are two complementary 
aspects of development. Neither is form an end in itself. You do 
not give form to an impulse just in order that it may possess form, 
you do it because a formed character is more successful in the per- 
formance of its activities than a de-formed one. <A well-formed 
character is one in which the loose natural capacities are through 
practise and training stabilized in the interest of well-ordered life. 
Activity is an end in itself, but activity must have something to act 
on, or as expressed by Aristotle, if activity is to be successful, the 
one acting must be adequately supplied with ‘‘external goods.”’ 
_ External goods are not ends in themselves, but means only. It is 
thus that we speak of a man of ‘‘means,’’ meaning that he is sup- 
plied with the necessary conditions of an enriched experience. 

I have dwelt on the place and function of ‘‘form’’ for an obvious 
reason ; it is to determine accurately its instrumental function. In- 
stitutions are ‘‘forms’’ of social organization and constitute the 
medium in which social life goes on. What the checks, limits and 
solicitations of the environment are to the activities of the ameba, 
what the objective stimuli are to the instinct of curiosity, what con- 
cepts are to reflection, that institutions, conventions and forms of 
social organization are to community life. Both thought and action 
proceed within the limits and under the conditions of an institu- 
tional background. 

Institutions have an instrumental value, they are means to ends, 
never ends in themselves. We must learn to estimate institutions by 
their human value. ‘‘The ulterior significance of every mode of 
human association,’’ writes Professor Dewey, ‘‘lies in the contribu- 
tion which it makes to the improvement of the quality of expe- 
rience.’’* The qualitative excellence of experience is life’s intrinsic 
worth. But life attains excellence only in and through external 
forms that provide the machinery of organization for its expression. 
To escape institutionalism, forms must be continually re-adapted to 
the changing conditions of life. To reform is literally to re-‘‘form.’’ 
That is, to provide new and more effective outlets for the expression 
of life. To reconstruct is to change things by introducing a different 
type of structure. Democratic reform at the present time consists in 
the introduction of a different structural principle of organization. 
It is to change democracy from a legal to a social institution. 


1 Democracy and Education, p. 11. 
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Traditionally we have started with certain abstract principles 
and have framed our political institutions in accordance with them. 
A civil right, we were told, is a natural right exchanged. These 
natural rights were abstractly rather than vitally conceived. It is 
thus that legal institutions lose their contact with life. An inquiry 
into the basis of natural rights would take us back to the eighteenth 
century conception of natural law. It is thence that our entire 
mechanical conception of law is derived. Legal institutions could 
be worked out with scientific exactitude and mathematical balance 
just because the underlying philosophical conception was through 
and through mechanical. In commenting critically on such a con- 
ception we again revert to the position of Aristotle. He did not 
think you could have an exact science of ethics. The facts of life 
were thought to be too variable and uncertain to be reduced to scien- 
tific exactitude. You can have no more uni-form-ity than the nature 
of the subject-matter allows. It was just because natural capacities 
were in themselves indeterminate that the statesman must undertake 
the task of training them. Of metaphysics, Aristotle said: ‘‘Other 
sciences may be more useful, but none is so excellent.’ Of ethics he 
might have said: ‘‘Other inquiries may be more exact, but none is 
so human.’’ Probability is the price we pay for our humanity. 

Instead of inalienable rights and abstract principles as points of 
departure we must, like Aristotle, begin with natural capacities, or 
in terms of a more precise psychological terminology, with impulses 
and instincts. These original tendencies are loose and unorganized. 
They must be subjected to control. You control life indirectly by 
controlling the medium in which it expands and develops, that is, by 
providing an objective and institutional basis of regulation. Democ- 
racy is thus more than a form of government, politically and legally 
conceived. It is a way of life. A free life is one which finds in the 
external medium the means of its own futherance. Freedom is self- 
control, that is, a combination of the subjective and institutional 
phases of social activity. On the subjective side, there is variation, 
inventiveness, spontaneity; on the institutional side, there is form, 
verification, stability. Democracy, we conclude, is that form of 
social organization in which each member of the social group is given 
free and full access to all the means and agencies of social growth. 

M. T. McCuure. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
2 As translated by Professor Woodbridge. 
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REALISM AND PERCEPTION! 


i is no getting around the fact that, however idealistic our 
ultimate philosophy may be, in the moment of percept we are 

all realists. The things that we perceive force themselves upon us 
with so potent an independence and objectivity that for the time 
being it is impossible for us to regard them seriously as in any sense 
dependent upon our knowledge or even upon Bewusstsein tiberhaupt. 
Perception is the great stronghold of realism, to which it may retreat 
and in which it may feel tolerably secure, no matter how disastrous 
the battle may have proved in the less sheltered portions of the field. 
But while realism when intrenched within perception may feel 
secure, it has seldom been able to find the intrenchments really com- 
fortable. It is odd, but it is in my opinion unquestionably true, that 
none of the three schools of realism which historically have had the 
greatest prominence have been able to give a satisfactory, or even a 
tenable account of perception. I refer, of course, to naive realism, 
the Lockian dualism, and neo-realism. Because naive realism has 
never questioned the certainty of our knowledge and because neo- 
realism has especially backed itself to vindicate it, they have both 
propounded doctrines that seem at first consistent enough with the 
facts of normal and veridical perception, but which are quite in- 
capable of giving any sort of satisfactory account of what happens 
in illusion and error. Lack of time makes it impossible for me to 
defend this statement here, and I therefore simply lay it down, 
rather dogmatically, with many apologies to my neo-realist friends. 
Locke saw the difficulty in the case of naive realism and to avoid it 
constructed a doctrine which should explain illusion and error, but 
he unfortunately forgot to leave room for the possibility of true 
knowledge and veridical perception. ‘‘Since,’’ to use his own words, 
‘‘the mind hath no other immediate object but its own ideas,’’ it 
would seem to be precluded from perceiving or knowing anything 
else. The difficulties of accounting for illusion on the one hand, 
and for veridical perception on the other are, in fact, the Scylla and 
Charybdis upon one or the other of which the realistic barque seems 
somehow bound to go to pieces. Indeed we might even go farther 
and insist that both Locke’s sailing craft and the mighty modern 
steamship of neo-realism with all its scientific apparatus have some- 
how managed to outdo every ship of classical antiquity in getting 
themselves wrecked on both Seylla and Charybdis. For if, as Locke 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association at Cam- 
bridge in December, 1918. 
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insisted, the mind hath no other object but its own ideas, it is dif- 
ficult to see how it ever could be mistaken, and if this is so, illusion 
and error would be no more possible than true knowledge of the 
independent objects in which realism believes. And the new realism, 
as its critics have more than once pointed out, has no satisfactory 
way of dealing with the psychophysiological facts in the perception 
process, nor with the time differences between the events perceived 
and the act of perception. In all this I am of course taking for 
granted the adequacy of the very forceful and detailed criticisms 
that have been made upon neo-realism, criticisms which have brought 
to light difficulties which all but the neo-realists regard as well-nigh 
insurmountable, and which most of the neo-realists themselves, if I 
am not mistaken, will candidly admit to be at least serious. 

All this is strange enough in view of the fact I pointed out at 
the beginning of this paper, namely, that perception is the very 
home and citadel of realism; and it would seem to suggest that it 
behooves the would-be realist to examine more closely the state or 
process of perception and make more sure than he has sometimes 
done in the past of the nature of his stronghold. 

What the accepted account of perception among psychologists 
really is it would be difficult to say. Both James and Sully define 
perception as that process by which the mind ‘‘supplements a sense- 
impression by an accompaniment or escort of revived sensations, 
the whole aggregate of actual and revived sensations being solidi- 
fied or integrated into the form of a percept, that is, an apparently 
immediate apprehension or cognition of an object now present in a 
particular locality or region of space.’ This definition plainly ree- 
ognizes two related elements or aspects in perception, namely, the 
fusion of sensory and ideational material and the consciousness of 
objects in a particular part of space. ‘To the second of these aspects, 
however, James and Sully make little further reference, almost all of 
their accounts of perception being devoted to the mechanism of selec- 
tion, fusion, etc., of mental content. Wundt makes perception a par- 
ticular kind of apperception, and his entire interest is centered upon 
the way in which different parts of mental content get interrelated.® 
Following these great authorities, and possibly also as a result of the 
experimental point of view so dominant to-day, the majority of 
American psychologists, both structuralists and functionalists, have 
confined their attention to the selection and fusion of mental con- 
tent found within the percept, implying at least by their silence 
that nothing more is discoverable within the perceptive process. 


2 Principles of Psy., Vol. II., p. 79. Sully’s Outlines, p. 153. 
3 Outlines of Psychology, section on ‘‘Consciousness and Attention.’’ 
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Thus Miss Calkins makes perception ‘‘analyzable into irreducible 
sensational elements.’’* Breese defines it as ‘‘the consciousness of 
the qualities of an object synthesized into an object ;’’> Yerkes makes 
it a psychic complex consisting ‘‘wholly or chiefly of sensations or 
images,’’® while Judd and Angell treat it in essentially the same 
way. One of the two definitions of the object of consciousness con- 
tained in the official Delimitation of Psychological Terms, issued by 
the American Psychological Association in March, 1918, expresses 
very exactly this point of view; it explicitly identifies the object of 
consciousness with ‘‘the content of consciousness viewed as a term 
in the subject-object relation.’’ The other definition proposed in 
the same official circular leaves room for, and in fact suggests, the 
distinction between object and content which so many writters on 
perception have failed to make. The object of consciousness, namely, 
is here defined as ‘‘that of which the subject of consciousness is 
aware.’”? Two recent American writers, moreover, have gone into 
the question with some care and attempted an analysis of the situa- 
tion, an analysis which has at least made it clear that perception is 
by no means so simple an affair as to be capable of adequate treat- 
ment by a mere description of content. ‘‘We must admit,’’ says 
Pillsbury, ‘‘that the naive mind and all minds in naive moments 
deal directly with objects. Secondly, these objects are not merely 
compounds of mental elements. . . . All that is intended is never 
given in the mental states. The mental content merely means what 
we are thinking about; it does not reproduce it or constitute it.’’ 
Unfortunately Professor Pillsbury leaves the matter here, devoting 
all his efforts to the problem already so often solved of the manner 
in which the mental elements fuse to form the percept. Titchener 
goes farther than this. ‘‘Perceptions,’’ he writes, ‘‘are selected 
groups of sensations, in which images are incorporated as an inte- 
gral part of the whole process. But this is not all; the essential 
thing about them is still to be named: and it is this—that percep- 
tions have meaning. No sensation means; a sensation simply goes 
on in various attributive ways, intensively, clearly, spatially, and 
so forth. All perceptions mean; they go on, also, in various at- 
tributive ways; but they go on meaningly.’” ‘‘Meaning,’’ then is 
‘‘the essential thing’’ in perception. On analysis, however, meaning 
turns out to be ‘‘context’’—‘‘one mental process is the meaning of 

4A First Book in Psychology, p. 63. 

5 Psychology, p. 197. 

6 Introduction to Psychology, Chapter XIV. 

7 Psychological Bulletin, March, 1918, p. 92. 


8 Fundamentals of Psychology, pp. 268-69. 
9A Text-book of Psychology, p. 367. 
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another mental process if it is that other’s context.’’ ‘‘The organ- 
ism faces the situation by some bodily attitude and the character- 
istic sensations which the attitude arouses give meaning to the 
process which stands at the conscious focus, are psychologically the 
meaning of that process.’° In other words, while Professor 
Titchener seems to feel very strongly that perception is more. than 
a combination of sensations and images, he comes back after his 
analysis of meaning to a position not essentially unlike that which 
he seemed at first to be attacking. If we take into account both 
those images and ideas which are the immediate content of conscious- 
ness and also those which constitute the ‘‘context’’ of this content, 
then on Professor Titchener’s theory, perception will after all con- 
sist of nothing but sensations and images. 

If we would find a really determined attempt to analyse that 
aspect of perception which is probably implicit in the common as- 
sertion that perception is ‘‘consciousness of objects,’? and which 
seems to be nearly explicit in the latter part of the definition quoted 
from James and Sully, we must turn to the English psychologists. 
Professor Stout and Professor Ward are more keenly aware than 
any American psychologist of the inadequacy of that view of per- 
ception which would make it merely a fusion of sensations and 
images. ‘‘Perception as we know it,’’ writes Professor Ward, ‘‘in- 
volves not only recognition (or assimilation) and localization or 
‘spatial references,’ but it usually involves ‘objective reference’ as 
well. We may perceive sound or light without any presentation of 
that which sounds or shines; but nevertheless we do not regard 
such sound or light as merely the object of our attention, as having 
only immanent existence, but as the quality or change or state of a 
thing, an object distinct not only from the subject attending but 
from all presentations whatever to which it attends.’ In similar 
vein Professor Stout insists that external objects ‘‘are cognized as 
existing independently of us, just as we exist independently of 
them.’’” The realization of this independence and externality forms 
an essential part of the experience which we know as (external) 
perception. ‘‘The external thing does not consist for us merely in 
the sensible features by which it is qualified. There must be some- 
thing.to which these sensory contents are referred as attributes.’’ 
This reference, in Professor Stout’s opinion, is brought about ‘‘by 
the projection of the self. The not-self which forms the indispen- 
sable nucleus or inner being of the external object is apprehended 

10 Loc. cit. Italics mine. 


11 From Ward’s article on Psychology in the Britannica. 
12 The Groundwork of Psychology, p. 90. 
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as in some degree a counterpart of our own subjective existence, and 
in particular as exercising a motor activity and as having a continu- 
ous existence more or less like our own.’’!3 

I am not concerned to defend Professor Stout’s theory of the 
projection of the self, though I think much may be said for it. But 
I am convinced that no theory of perception can long remain satis- 
factory which does not specifically recognize that in every case of 
external perception we consciously apprehend the object as ‘‘exer- 
cising a motor activity and as having a continuous existence.’’ 
Perception in other words, has two factors, the sensory and idea- 
tional content, upon which exclusively the majority of psychologists 
have centered their attention, and the meaning and outer reference 
which we have found recognized in part by Pillsbury and Titchener, 
Stout and Ward, and apparently also by James and Sully. As I 
watch my own processes of perception, ihis outer reference seems to 
have two closely related aspects: it is both a meaning and a tendency 
to reaction. Both of these, moreover, presuppose an implicit recog- 
nition of a world independent of my consciousness but sustaining 
dynamic or causal relations with my experiences and emotions. This 
recognition is of course not an explicit thought—perception is much 
too immediate for that—but it is implicitly there in the background of 
consciousness none the less, and this is one of the things that differ- 
entiate perception from sensation. The infant’s chaos of meaning- 
less sensations grows into the adult’s world of things through the 
fusion, on the one hand, of certain sensory and ideational qualities, 
and on the other by the development of partly instinctive and 
partly habitual attitudes of reference and reaction. The child’s no- 
tion of an external'dynamic world grows up hand in hand with his 
notion of himself, and his attitudes toward this world are as genu- 
inely parts of his perceptive process as are the fusion of sensory 
content which results in what we have learned to call the percept. 
In the act of perception there is ever the consciousness that one is 
dealing with an independent and dynamic outer object and it is this 
external object, and not just a group of sensed and remembered 
qualities, which one means and toward which one tends to react in 
perception. Through the force of repetition a given group of quali- 
ties comes to suggest certain future experiences; but these experi- 
ences are not all that the quality group means to the perceiver. It 
means to him primarily an active center, independent of his perceiv- 
ing, but capable of producing the interesting experiences in ques- 
tion. Since the concept of an active, independent, external world is 
present implicitly in every act of adult perception, it is impossible 


™ Loc, cit., p. 97. 
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to maintain successfully, as Professor Titchener seeks to do, that the 
meaning of a percept is exhausted in the sensations which are its 
‘“econtext.’? We mean not so much future experiences of our own as 
outer objects which may cause those experiences and of whose pres- 
ence and activity the given group of sensations is a token. We are 
enabled to mean an external object which is more than our immedi- 
ate content because we have, as mature men, built up a concept of an 
external and independent world, and also because we are endowed 
with certain instinctive reactions upon that world. Our ability to 
mean an object other than the group of qualities immediately sensed 
is in part an application of our general implicit recognition of an 
external world, in part a corollary of our instinctive reactions to 
that world. 

The quality-group actually found in pereception—what psychol- 
ogists usually call the pereept—is thus but one part of the percep- 
tive state or process. Its function moreover is now plain. It stands, 
namely, as a token of the presence of the object, it puts us on our 
guard or prompts us to react toward it. It is an exaggerated intel- 
lectualism in our psychology which has tended to exhaust percep- 
tion in the percept; the percept is there not so much for its own 
sake as for the sake of guiding our action upon the external envi- 
ronment. Its function is to act as a symbol of the object which we 
mean and to which we intend to react but which is seldom or never 
identical with it. The percept means more than it is. 

This view of the psychology of perception is not without its bear- 
ing upon epistemology. For a realism which takes its stand upon 
the testimony of immediate experience and the analysis of the more 
careful psychologists, insisting that ‘‘the mental content merely 
means what we are thinking about but does not reproduce it or con- 
stitute it,’’—such a realism, I say, will be able to avoid both the 
difficulties which have proved so serious for its predecessors. Such 
a realism, taking its cue from the psychological view of perception 
just suggested, will make a sharp distinction between object and 
psychical content. What is before the mind, what one means and 
reacts to, it will not confuse with that which is within the mind, 
whether regarded as a psychic state or as a datum. The function 
of a percept will thus be seen to be that of standing for and point- 
ing to the object, that by means of which we perceive the object; it 
will no longer be confused with the object itself. This view of the 
percept and its function will perhaps be clearer if we consider the 
analogous case of the place and function of the concept in thought. 
When I think of Napoleon my object is surely Napoleon, and not 
my mental content, my concept of him. Object and content are thus 
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quite distinct. But I can not think of Napoleon without a concept; 
my concept is thus the tool by which I think of him. To have a con- 
cept is to conceive. In, like fashion, when I see my friend bodily 
before me, he is the object of my sight, it is he that I see, not my 
percept. Surely he is not just my percept—as if I were the Abso- 
lute dreaming my dream. He has a being of his own, independent 
of my sight. But I see him by means of my percept. If I had no 
eyes I could not see him; if I had no optic nerve and no visual cere- 
bral centers I could not see him; and if any part of this physiolog- 
ical apparatus should fail to function so that I had no visual percept 
of him I could not see him. A percept is thus one of the tools I use 
in perceiving; and to have a percept (with the correlative attitude 
and meaning) ?s to perceive. 

A little reflection will, I think, make it plain that this distinction 
of content from object makes it possible for the realist easily to 
avoid the difficulties which, as I have pointed out, are so disastrous 
to both Locke and the neo-realists. Since real things rather than 
‘‘ideas’’ are recognized as our objects, knowledge of reality and 
veridical perception again become possible; and for the same reason 
a place is also made for the possibility of mistake and illusion. It 
also becomes plain that the root difficulty in both the other schools 
of realism is to be found in the view which they have in common, 
namely, in their confusion of content with object. For be it noted 
that in spite of the ridicule which the neo-realists would pour upon 
Locke’s doctrine, they share with him (and for that matter with 
Berkeley) the view that our percepts (viewed not, indeed, as psychic 
states but as quality groups) are our objects—that our objects are 
just the groups of qualities or ‘‘neutral entities’? which we directly 
find. Now if my object is numerically identical with the immediate 
content of my consciousness then plainly there is no possible place 
for the facts that physiological psychology has to tell concerning 
the processes by which my (external and independent) object pro- 
duces or influences my conscious content. I say this because it 
seems to me that for an object to start a chain of vibrations which 
eventually result in its own creation, is a task compared with which 
the lifting of oneself by one’s bootstraps would be a simple parlor 
trick. Divergence in time between the perceived event and the per- 
ception of it also is out of the question if my object is my percept. 
The difficulties which neo-realism has found in the explanation of 
error and illusion, moreover, can be seen plainly to flow from this 
same fundamental misinterpretation of perception; for if my object 
is just my content it is inconceivable that I should ever be mistaken 
about it. But by a rectification of this fundamental mistake con- 
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cerning the nature of perception and the function of the percept, 
realism may become at least a truly tenable doctrine. 


JAMES Bissett PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


I. ANIMISM 


UR age interprets everything differently from any previous age 
of the world because of its individualistic bias and preoccu- 
pations. The element or unit—social, political, economic, logical— 
has achieved a unique reality of its own, and, in turn, claims a dis- 
tinet ontological, or at least methodological status. Now this status, 
like the commercial credit of a nation, is in a certain sense an arte- 
fact ; it is real as the ideal is real: it is only in part actual. Political 
democracy has had a guiding fiction of this sort for over a century, 
an ideal reality which is undergoing a transformation, before our 
very eyes, into a still different ideally real form in terms of what we 
eall industrial democracy. This transformation is taking place by 
reason of the new demands of the actual. Never has the guiding 
fiction been unreal, but it has at times lost touch with the situation 
which generated it: at such times it has turned for security from its 
original methodological utility and set up for itself a claim of onto- 
logical validity. The problem of the world just now is the difficult 
one, in the midst of the momentous actualities of the present, of 
recognizing the real in the emerging, without repudiating it in the 
passing, ideal. 

The same is true of that part of human activity and interest 
which we have come to eall psychology. Like every other science, 
like every other art, like every part of the life of every individual 
or group of sentient creatures whose behavior is not wholly statable 
as mere immediate response to stimulus, psychology has had, now 
has, its guiding fictions. At a time when the soul could be conceived 
as a finer form of matter (as air or moisture or fire) diffused 
through external objects as well as through the body itself—a form 
of matter which is breathed in and out, perhaps, to maintain the 
balance of vital with environmental forces, and which, in percep- 
tion, is conceived to be transmissible in diaphanous films from the 
object to the sense-organ—at such a time we see the psychological 
ideal in process of becoming disengaged from the actual. It still 
stands very close to the facts; hence the power of such primitive 
conceptions to compel our attention: we find ourselves in any new 
formulation, as in recent behaviorism, going back, in principle, to a 
kind of animism. 
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Now what does this mean except that our postulates in any sci- 
ence derive from our experience, are indeed a part of experience 
used to interpret another part. The presuppositions of our science 
are our playful, our experimental, our semblant handling of the 
world in the effort to understand ourselves. It-is-as-if: such is the 
history of philosophy and of science. And every little pretense of 
being what we are not has left us more just that which we pretend. 
Pythagoras pretended that we human beings, like the ordered world 
of stars and stones about us, are ruled by mathematical norms. 
Christian theologians played with the idea of a transcendent or im- 
manent Logos. Galileo led us in the game of likening the world to 
a play of forees—as in a mechanism or machine. Darwin thrills us 
with the picture of a world that is born and grows and dies. And 
now psychology—at last come to its own—plays with the playing 
itself: our lives are lived, it discovers, increasingly in terms of a 
world we make, decreasingly in terms of a world we find. 

It is the culmination of the As-if in man: the data of the science 
lie within, are obtained by a unique procedure called introspection, 
and tend to become reified as an order ontologically real in itself. 
It has out-if-ed itself; like some war-dance of savages, it has for- 
gotten itself, as they at times forget their dance is mere play and 
turn to killing each other in dead earnest. Such is the history of 
psychology: a kind of auto-da-fé. 


II. PsycHo.Locism 


If now we seek to get back to the logically playful attitude of 
our postulates, perhaps we may discover the point at which we fell 
into these self-destructive incompatibilities. If, as in all science, we 
recognize that our psychological laws and principles are merely our 
ways of conveniently handling our environment in the effort to 
shape it to our ends; or, perhaps we should say, if we recognize that 
our science is our experimental fumbling with the forces about us 
in order to find out just what our ends are, just what our desires and 
interests may be, stated in terms of fresh predicaments—if such is 
our conception of that part of our behavior which we eall scientific 
in relation to other parts of our behavior, then obviously we have 
abandoned the playful attitude (and by implication are no longer 
masters in the situation) if at any point we have mistaken, like the 
savage warriors, any part of our play-technique for the actuality 
itself. 

And this we seem to have done in the history of our dealings 
with mind. So true is this that the very phrase I have used in the 
previous sentence will not strike the reader at first perhaps as in- 
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congruous with the new point of view. We have come to speak of 
mind (and the same is true of matter in the physical sciences) as 
if it were a given actuality instead of a mere directive ideal or con- 
ceptual shorthand in our method of managing the actual. Or, to 
put it in another way, we have missed the distinctive fact about our- 
selves as the group of animals called human, viz., that we do live, as 
the other animals do not, in terms of the remote stimulus and the 
delayed response; philosophically stated, we live in terms of an in- 
definitely complex system of intermediary means to the ends repre- 
sented in our inherited trends and our acquired drives; or, once 
more, we live in an ideally as well as in an actually real world. 

The hypostasizing of our handling our instruments, our means, 
our symbols, is just, then, the most fatal mistake we could make in 
our effort to understand ourselves and the universe about us. It is 
fatal, not because it substitutes an artefact for the fact, but because 
the substitution has been made unwittingly. Science continually 
makes such substitutions -for its own purposes—in its temporary 
methodological hallucinations—and thereby discovers, perhaps we 
should say creates, new validities, if not new values. But in this 
conscious self-illusion of scientific method the fresh insights are 
assimilated to the actual, whereas in the pursuit of the ignis fatwus 
of an unconsciously hypostasized abstraction, the fiction is brought 
to the test only of the fictitious and the methodological cat jumps at 
its own conclusions world without end. 

Psychology has been chasing its own tail. That autoerotic ecstasy 
could have been brought to a halt only by the inrushing impetus 
and impatience of the dog of scientific method under the name of 
behaviorism—the ancient enemy of every form of methodological 
autointoxication. But turning, however reluctantly, from the entic- 
ing metaphor, lest I too become enamored of its ineluctable round, 
what I mean is that since the time when the primitive behaviorist 
attuited the truth in his animism, down through the instructive 
gropings of the Greeks, the logical introversions of the Scholastics, 
to the double vortex of modern parallelism, we have been gradually 
turning our increasing facility with symbols into a means of self- 
destruction logically, much as we have elsewhere been using our 
scientific control of the forces of nature to exterminate the human 
race. ; 

But perhaps a bolshevist behaviorism has glimpsed a new order 
of things and the self-inducing cat of introspectionism can marry 
the dog of scientific method. At any rate let us, in infantile phan- 
tasy, envisage the union; the words, concepts, meanings, symbols we 
have been using in psychology (whether of Mediterranean or of 
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Anglo-Saxon origin) originally signified some extension of an actu- 
ally appropriated situation into outlying regions of possible re- 
sponse. A primitive methodologist, be he caveman or Greek Sophos, 
when he wished to thus reach out into the unknown or partially 
known about him, to control it, and as part of the process of con- 
trolling it, to state it, said he breathed it. Breathing it (psyche, 
pneuma, spiritus, anima) thus becomes a new personal-social instru- 
ment for dealing with it. An idea is an image, a shape, a form, a 
film-impression or copy of the object which fits the sense-organ of 
the perceiving subject: knowledge is like fitting into like. Such are 
the practical, appropriative, participative origins of psychological 
nomenclature and method. A Plato derives his classification of the 
faculties of the individual from the social classes of his time and 
their respective functions. An oriental religious cult striving to 
maintain itself in an occidental context fabricates a kingdom not 
of this world in which it is triumphant, and, looking about in the 
abundance of the Greco-Roman culture for the forms with which 
to give this artefact stability and prestige, it finds these breath- 
words and film-words and turns them to its purposes. Under the 
influence largely of this religious interest, the hypostasizing of ab- 
stractions began—the fixation of fictions as fact. The history of 
European thought in modern times has been largely the more con- 
sistent carrying out of this entifying of the fiction. In Descartes 
and Spinoza the ontological work is complete and the stage is set 
for that tense modern drama of confrontations known as scientific 
method. British empiricism disturbs the dogmatic slumber of an 
ontophilic philosophy only itself to fall into a vicious tail-chasing 
solipsism, leaving psychology, however, with its bad dreams which 
suggest an anxiety-state. 

And here we are with our parallelistic non-intersecting perpen- 
dicularism. Doubtless, with our inverted and reversed double 
images we see things right side up and single by supposing the soul 
stands on its head and is cross-eyed and temporarily, as Hegel would 
say, beside itself, its own other. An anxiety-state often develops 
into dementia precox or paranoia if its phantasies become introjected 
upon itself or projected upon the external world. Psychology, with 
its paranoiac parallelism and its precocious introspectionism, is a 
gigantic compensation, in the Freudian sense, for the failure in 
actuality, during the centuries, of the human individual to achieve 
the control his fictions and his symbols promised. Failing, as a fact, 
in getting the satisfactions he craved, he hallucinates a realm, and a 
science of it, in which he may: this is the traditional consciousness- 
psychology. 
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But, just as a nominal democracy is at last finding its way 
through the political fictions to the economic fact of freedom, so the 
science of the experiencing individual is finding its way, too, amidst 
the maze of introspectionist reifications and ontological hallucina- 
tions to a new bearing of all these in the actuality of behavior. 


III. BrHAVIORISM 


What, then, is this Consciousness of which we have heard so 
much; what is it as an actuality? We are only too familiar with it 
as a guiding fiction, so familiar with it that we have forgotten its 
fictitious character and taken it for the reality to which it was to 
guide us. The very language of science, since Descartes, is satu- 
rated with the implications of an ontological dualism; it is part of 
our cultural inheritance. We can only escape the logical astigma- 
tism and strabismus which result from such defects in our very 
organ of perception by recovering, as we may, the original innocence 
of the uncorrupted eye. This, behaviorism has succeeded in doing, 
and thereby for the first time has placed psychology among the 
sciences; for this is the mark of science that, with all acknowledg- 
ment of individual interest and bias and preoccupation, the investi- 
gator approaches his subject-matter as nearly as possible from the 
standpoint of the impartial spectator. The psychologist in the past 
has not been doing this: on the contrary he has erected his bias, his 
interest, his preoccupation into a tenet of his creed, made it the 
foundation-stone of his method (introspection). He was not a 
scientist but a modern methodological mystic. 

Turning, then, as innocently as we may, to an original and first- 
hand inspection of the facts answering to the convenient fiction 
called Consciousness, what do we find? 

We find, for one thing, that consciousness is a social as much as 
it is an individual personal category. In consciousness the mem- 
bers of society become functions of each other. Consciousness is 
con-sciousness: a knowing together—not merely a knowing together 
of things but a together knowing of them. The very evident origin 
of our cognitive apprehension and comprehension of things is to 
be found in manipulation. Does not our thinking still bear the 
marks of the inner speaking which it is and always has been? For a 
long time we have realized that our emotions are the survival of 
adaptive modes of response of our animal forebears. Our conscious- 
ness is but a name for the echo-folk of our ancestry; it is the rever- 
beration in the arrested acts of accessory musculatures of old action- 
systems that once were swept only by the overt response of the 
fundamental trends. As hand and snout, and thus incidentally the 
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larynx, became freed relatively from the primary urgencies of the 
struggle for life, and as the freed hand widened and complicated the 
natural environment by the artificial weapon and tool, the larynx 
took up the function of elaborating a system of intermediaries or 
symbols for individually and socially handling this increasingly 
intricate situation. Insufflations and cries and grunts and hesita- 
tions became language, the receding stimulus and the postponed 
response became the meanings these laryngeal articulations mediate. 

Consciousness is the particular laryngeal gesture we have come 
to use to stand for the rest; nor is it impertinent to recall that sa- 
gacity means the ability to nose out the truth, and that ken means 
can. A knowing person, or a child who has reached the age when he 
knows what he is about, differs from another kind of person by vir- 
tue of having a social-personal technique the other lacks. Knowl- 
edge is power in the literal sense of the word: it is grasping, hand- 
ling, the situation effectively. When the instrumentality or symbol 
lies outside of the organism, even the traditional psychologist finds 
no difficulty in assigning it its proper place in action or behavior. 
It is only when it lies within the organism itself that any difficulty 
appears and the necessity for an ontological dualism is supposed to 
arise. The organism as a very complicated part of nature is in a 
continual process of maintaining its integrity by intraorganic ten- 
sions and equalizations. In this endless approximation to a dynamie 
balance certain activities come to stand for certain other activities, 
for other activities either within or without the body. With the 
elaboration of the vicariating function of the larynx, at the advent 
of man, the behavior of the animal takes on rapidly the character of 
the conditioned reflex, so that the average educated cultivated human 
adult to-day reacts scarcely at all to things as they are in nature; he 
lives in a nature transformed by human nature. This means the in- 
definite postponement of the response along with the remoter reces- 
sion of the stimulus, and consequently an increased emphasis on 
the importance of the intermediate machinery for maintaining these 
nice balances and adaptations. This machinery is to be found 
chiefly in the tonicities and tensions of the articulomotor apparatus, 
together with the similar innervations of the oculomotor and audi- 
tory action-systems. To a certain extent, of course, all the funda- 
mental trunk muscles are involved, as also those involved in breath- 
ing, blood-movement, the secretion of glands and the visceral proc- 
esses—especially as concerns what are called the unconscious and 
emotional processes. But it is the socially important articulomotor 
group of incipient and delayed responses that furnishes the clue to 
the nature of consciousness since these exhibit, in its clearest form, 
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the arrested act or attitude in its function as superinducing still 
other act-inducing attitudes. There is no limit to this function of 
the intermediary ; or rather, the only limits are those of nature her- 
self. Is it any wonder the psychologist found consciousness at once 
indubitable, immutable, indiscerptible, and indefinable! He couldn’t 
define it because he was seeking to state it apart from the very 
processes which alone could give it any content or meaning. 


Henry HeatH BAwDpDEN. 
San Ysipro, Cauir. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Moral Values and the Idea of God. W. R. Sorter. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in The University of Aberdeen in 1914-1915. 
Cambridge University Press. New York: Putnam’s. Pp. 534. 
Professor Sorley himself summarizes for his reader in a series of 

propositions the critical steps in the development of his thesis that 

God is revealed in nature through the medium of value. The sum- 

mary, even more briefly stated, is as follows: 

1. There is a distinction between knowledge of the individual 
and of the universal. For example, the ideal of science is to ter- 
minate in universal formule, whereas history is concerned with the 
individual. The heart of the first proposition is that ultimate reality 
may be regarded as an individual. ‘‘Indeed,’’ he says, ‘‘it may be 
said that nothing else has complete individuality’’ (p. 506). 

2. In seeking complete understanding of any individual it is not 
sufficient to say that it must be analyzed and synthesized ; we must in 
addition grasp the thing as a unity. This faculty of viewing an indi- 
vidual as a whole he calls synopsis, a Platonic term borrowed from 
the recent work of Dr. Merz. Thus science through analysis and 
synthesis may study the properties and the relationships of an indi- 
vidual, while there still remains that other aspect according to 
which we ascribe a certain worth to it. The two aspects are distin- 
guished as the aspect of causes, and the aspect of value, the former 
tending to direct interest to the universal, the latter to the individ- 
ual, since value resides in concrete existences exclusively. 

3. The laws of value are unique. Value may be lacking to a 
thing but not so causal connections and other properties, and more- 
over intrinsic as distinct from instrumental values belong to per- 
sons only. 

4. The intrinsic values have the same status of objective validity 
as have instrumental values or causal connections. For, as the 
author says: ‘‘The grounds for denying the objectivity of morality 
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are equally grounds for denying the objectivity of knowledge’’ 
(p. 508). 

5. Since man recognizes moral attainments in terms of value, 
only because they conform with an ideal standard of value, that 
ideal moral order must be regarded ‘‘in some sense’’ as having ob- 
jective reality. 

6. If these five points have been established, it remains only to 
take the synoptic view of reality whereby we find that through the 
harmonious union of the aspects of cause and of value, and without 
destroying the world as science knows it, we do yet see in it the 
revelation of the personality of the ‘‘Supreme Value,’’ or God. 

7. The problem of evil, or the apparent lack of congruity be- 
tween the natural order and the moral order, offers the main dif- 
ficulty for any synoptic appreciation of the universe. 

8. Other philosophical theories have failed to meet this problem. 

9. Its solution lies in the recognition of two conditions: (a) 
Morality depends upon freedom, and hence persons realize moral 
values only imperfectly, since evil must be possible as well as good. 
(b) There must be purpose in the world as well as freedom in man, 
and that purpose is evidently that nature may serve as ‘‘a fit medium 
for the fashioning and training of moral beings’’ (p. 513). 

10. This recognition of moral purpose solves the problem of evil 
and establishes God, the ‘‘Supreme Mind,’’ as the ground of all 
reality. 

The distinctiveness of Professor Sorley’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the relation of God to the world lies in the uniqueness of 
his approach to the problem. He seeks to prove the existence of 
God through the recognition of the objectivity of value instead of 
following the more traditional path of making value depend upon 
the existence of God. The clearness, fulness, and consistency with 
which the argument is developed leave nothing to be desired, and yet 
a reader, trained as the present reviewer has been in a different 
school of philosophical thought, puts down the volume feeling that 
Professor Sorley’s conclusion is not inevitable because the logic by 
which it is reached is shot through with assumptions which are not 
empirically tested. 

There is, for instance, room for divergence of opinion in regard 
to so important a point as Professor Sorley’s discussion of the mean- 
ing of individuality as applied to things, to selves, and to the uni- 
verse viewed synoptically. We may grant that individuality does 
not belong to a material thing of its own right, but is conferred upon 
it by persons, the individuality depending upon the purpose with 
which the person approaches it, or its distinctness from a fainter 
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context, and that there is no inner principle of unity in a thing, and 
yet demur when he says that herein lies the difference between a self 
and a thing. For Professor Sorley speaks of the nature of the self 
as constituted of something more than describable relationships and 
properties. The self has a ‘‘center’’ which is ‘‘perpetually gather- 
ing in new experience which expands the cireumference’’ (p. 221). 
Also in his consciousness of his own identity he says that each man 
finds that ‘‘his individuality is rooted in the common center of 
reference in all his states of mind: they are experienced and recog- 
nized as his—as one in spite of their differences’’ (p. 221). 

This is to admit that analysis alone can never fully describe the 
self. ‘‘In this respect, therefore, the immediate consciousness or in- 
tuition of self has more claim to be regarded as a whole than all the 
elements taken together which analysis has discovered in it. And 
there is something else of far greater moment which the analysis 
must always fail to give’’ (p. 263). 

This spiritual bond, which the analyst can not detect, must be 
known by what Professor Bergson would call intuition, and what 
Professor Sorley calls knowing by wholes or synoptically. Although 
this synoptic view is quite independent of analysis in attaining its 
conclusion, yet it is not without checks, for Professor Sorley says: 
**It must show that its interpretation is accurate by submitting to 
empirical tests—by its ability to give a coherent account of those 
facts which it is the business of the analytic understanding to ex- 
hibit in detail’’ (p. 270). One wonders, can this be done? Can one 
be both intuitionist and empiricist? Certainly in regard to the self 
Professor Sorley’s synoptic view has not thrown more light upon its 
nature by saying that it has ‘‘a ecenter,’’ ‘‘an inner unity,’’ ‘‘a sense 
of life,’’ ‘‘a spiritual bond.’’ This is equivalent to the common 
sense intuition of a soul or mind which has qualities or states of con- 
sciousness, but which itself escapes analysis, and it is far from being 
‘fa coherent account of those facts which it is the business of the 
analytic understanding to exhibit in detail.’’ It does not explain. 
It stops explanation. It leaves Professor Sorley the difficult legacy 
of an ego, or willing and knowing center, which, in a way not clearly 
indicated, enlarges its circumference (cf. p. 221) by annexing things 
and relationships which fall within the scope of analysis. 

Nor yet is the synoptie account of the universe more satisfactory 
than that of the self when tested by the standard Professor Sorley 
himself submits. We are able, so his argument runs, to recognize 
in the world of nature a moral order as well as a natural order. This 
moral order is not subjective; it is objectively realized in the con- 
scious strivings of mankind (cf. pp. 508-509), but although realized 
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thus, it is at best an imperfect realization, which however ‘‘ enables 
us to attain a certain insight into the purpose of the whole’’ (p. 
465). Here once more intuition outleaps analysis and gives us the 
mind of God as the agency of the eternal realization of the values 
which the world sees incompletely realized in human lives. ‘‘The 
moral order expresses the divine nature; and things partake of this 
nature in so far as they conform to that order or manifest good- 
ness’’ (p. 466). This also: ‘‘God must therefore be conceived as 
the final home of values, the Supreme Worth—as possessing the 
fullness of knowledge and beauty and goodness, and whatever else 
is of value for its own sake’’ (p. 474). ‘‘In all goodness we must 
see the manifestation of the divine purpose, in all evil a temporary 
failure in its realization’’ (p. 473). 

This view finds most complete expression in the chapter entitled 
‘‘Theism,’’ from which I quote: ‘‘If we do not interpret the world 
as purposive, our view of it can not find room for both the natural 
order and the moral order. If we do interpret it as purposive we 
must attribute an idea and purpose of good to the ground of the 
world’’ (p. 454). 

It is his passion for what he believes is true philosophy which 
prepossesses Professor Sorley in favor of this conclusion. He re- 
peatedly states that the business of true philosophy is to achieve 
what I shall call the grand view (cf. pp. 509-510). This persistent 
search for totality and for perfection is evidence that philosophy is 
still, for some, more of an art than a science, and the intuition which 
it glorifies under the name of philosophical insight is, as a scientist 
would protest, a dangerous substitute for the philosophical method 
which William James has described as ‘‘an unusually obstinate at- 
tempt to think clearly.’’ 

Yet Professor Sorley is not alone in his attitude, for a host of 
distinguished thinkers, as well as many in the rank and file of man- 
kind, would agree with him as to the value of this synoptic insight 
and the conclusion to which it brings him, that the moral order is an 
eternal order which serves as a limit toward which personal life 
tends in its temporal course (cf. p. 241). That this ideal standard 
is a part of reality existing independently of human failure and 
denial, comforts and inspires him, as it has comforted generations of 
men. But the radical empiricist finds no comfort in it, for, when he 
tries to understand it, he does not find that it submits to empirical 
tests or offers a coherent account of the manner in which it affects 
his and his neighbor’s living. He finds, moreover, as one of our 
American philosophers has said, that ideals are continuous with 
natural events and that they but represent the possibilities for con- 
duct of the concrete situation which he faces. 
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According to the empiricist’s view, the problem of reconciling 
the natural and the moral orders is as artificial as the problem of 
evil. Both of these problems have their source in certain theistic 
assumptions, and so persistent are they that unless one assails these 
assumptions, as the empiricist does, not all the eloquence of apolo- 
getics can leave them anything but problems. Professor Sorley feels 
that he has solved the problem of evil, but it is a question whether 
by ascribing instrumental value to evil he has not denied rather than 
explained its existence. 

Just as the empiricist finds that moral values grow out of con- 
erete situations of conduct, so he finds that the standard of morality, 
far from being eternal, is a social product, created in the course of 
living by the relatively constant physical needs of the human ani- 
mals who have painfully achieved morality. He sees whole nations 
struggle almost to the death to preserve ideals of right and justice, 
even as he sees individual men devote themselves to this same cause. 
What possible difference can it make to them in their struggle 
whether the good they strive to accomplish here and now is already 
eternally existent in the mind of God? It is difficult to see how that 
knowledge could avail them as much as the knowledge that it is a 
potentiality of the natural order. Professor Sorley himself demon- 
strates that goodness, or indeed any value, has as much objectivity 
as any other quality and one wonders why, if the continuity of the 
moral order with the natural order is thus established, it is necessary 
to go further to find a ground wherein the unity of the two may be 
located. One is tempted to apply to this concept of a ground of 
union both the method and the result of Berkeley’s examination of 
substance. 

Indeed this metaphysical difficulty is even more profound than 
the ethical. I quote these sentences as illustrative of what I mean: 
‘*On this view the world as a whole will be regarded as animated by 
a universal conscious purpose, which is expressed not only in its 
arrangements and laws but also in the finite purposes, conscious and 
unconscious, displayed by individual living beings. This view, how- 
ever, is not put forward as a doctrine which ean be rigidly demon- 
strated. It is part of that more comprehensive synopsis according 
to which we have been trying to understand the world as instru- 
mental towards the realization of values’’ (p. 427). 

Here we are asked to recognize in the world as a whole something 
as inscrutable as the soul which so long halted psychology. The uni- 
versal conscious purpose is used to mediate between the natural and 
the moral orders precisely as the soul has been supposed to mediate 
between the body and conscious states. The difficulties to which this 
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leads are obvious, the contribution it makes to our understanding of 
the world is obscure. 

Yet, although one may differ with Professor Sorley on many 
points, one can not but be so impressed by the spirit of reasonable 
openmindedness pervading his lectures that one wishes he might 
offer the points of difference as questions for discussion before a 
study fire, rather than record them as one more instance of the dis- 
agreement between the idealistic tradition and that newer philosophy 
which received its initial inspiration from the later work of William 


James. ETHEL E. SABIN, 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. February, 
1919. Note sulla filosofia di Cicerone (pp. 5-22): Eminio Cuioc- 
CHETTI.— Cicero is the founder and the most genuine representative 
of Roman philosophy. He is not a deep philosopher, and he often 
fails to grasp the systems he opposes; but, even in his shortcomings, 
he fairly represents the Roman spirit. La Provvidenza (pp. 23-43) : 
Mario Sturzo.— Divine Providence primarily consists not in an ex- 
ternal action of God upon creatures, but in an intrinsical virtue, 
which is attached to the particular beings, and leads them to their 
ends. Il concetto del tempo nei suot rapporti coi problemi del di- 
venire e dell’essere nella filosofia greca sino a Platone (pp. 44-68) : 
Apo.Fro Levi.—A study of the conception of Time in ancient Greek 
poets and mystics. Note e discusion. Analisi d’opere. G. Zuc- 
eante, Correnti di letteratura pessimistica al nascere di Schopen- 
hauer: P. C.F. Borgoncini-Duca, Il profilo di 8S. Agostino e la 
genesi della dottrina agostiniana intorno al peccato originale: V. 
Brancui-CaGcuigest. G. B. Biavaschi, La concezione filosofica dello 
Stato moderno: A. GEMELLI. Luigi Ventura, La concezione nazionale 
dell’educazione secondo Fowillee: F. Ouetatt. G. Celi, Nuovi ele- 
menti di filosofia ad uso specialmente dei licei: F. Marzorati. Notz- 
z21ari0. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1919. The 
Psychology of the Affections in Plato and Aristotle. II. Aristotle 
(pp. 1-26) : H. N. Garpner.- Treats of Aristotle’s account of pleas- 
ure as given in the tenth book of the Nicomachean Ethics and of the 
emotions as given in the second book of the Rhetoric. Throughout 
Aristotle’s aim is practical, either to relate pleasure to the moral end, 
or to relate the emotions to the art of persuasion. The method is 
empirical. A detailed analysis of Aristotle’s views of pleasure and 
of the emotions is given. The Place of Pleasure in Ethical Theory 
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(pp. 27-46) : A. K. Rogers. — The thesis is that ‘‘any sort of fact ap- 
proved as good will be found to be the sort that gives rise to the 
feeling of pleasure or satisfaction in experience.’’ This thesis is 
not taken to mean that pleasure is the end of action. Action starts 
from impulse and instinct. Pleasure is the sign that ‘‘the constitu- 
tive demands of our nature are being met.’’ Distinguishes this 
position from historical hedonism and defends it against objections. 
The Notion of a Deterministic System (pp. 47-68) : C. A. RicHarp- 
son.-A critical examination of the case for determinism as set 
forth by Mr. Bertrand Russell in the essay ‘‘On the Notion of 
Cause’’ recently reprinted in Mysticism and Logic. States and 
analyzes Mr. Russell’s view and shows how ‘‘it fails in its applica- 
tion to this universe of ours.’’ Discussion: The Formal Ego (pp. 
69-77) : JAMEs Linpsay. Mr. Moore’s Refutation of Idealism (pp. 
77-84) : A. K. Rogers. Reviews of Books: Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, New Series, Volume XVII, WARNER Fite. William 
Ernest Hocking, Human Nature and its Remaking, H. G. Town- 
SEND. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


Leighton, Joseph Alexander. The Field of Philosophy: An intro- 
duction to the study of philosophy. Second edition. Columbus, 
Ohio: R. G. Adams & Co. Pp. xii + 485. 

Pikler, Julius. Schriften zur Anpassungstheorie des Empfindungs- 
voranges. Erstes heft: Hypothesenfreie Theorie der Gegen- 
farben. Zweites heft: Theorie der Konsonanz und Dissonanz. 
Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius Barth. 1919. Pp. 138. 

Pikler, Julius. Sinnesphysiologische Untersuchungen. Leipzig: 
Johann Ambrosius Barth. Pp. viii+ 5138. M. 18. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION makes the following 
preliminary announcement : 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association will be held at Ithaca, N. Y., on December 30 and 31, in 
acceptance of the invitation of the President and of the Department 
of Philosophy of Cornell University. The sessions will begin on 
Tuesday morning and will continue through Wednesday afternoon. 

In order that there may be a full attendance at the first session 
of the meeting, it is suggested that members plan to arrive on Mon- 
day in time for an informal meeting in the evening. 

In accordance with the plan pursued at the last meeting of the 
Association, the Executive Committee has chosen for the main topic 
of this year’s meeting the subject ‘‘The Nature of the Community,”’ 
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and has appointed as the leader of the discussion Professor. W. M. 
Urban, of Trinity College, who in turn has chosen Professor Roscoe 
Pound, Professor Harold J. Laski, Miss Mary P. Follett, Professor 
J. H. Tufts and Professor Morris R. Cohen. The papers of the 
leaders will be printed in the forthcoming (November) number of 
the Philosophical Review. 


Members of the Association are invited to contribute papers to 
the discussion. There will be an opportunity, through two or more 
sessions, for the presentation of papers on other problems of philo- 
sophieal interest. Papers will be limited to twenty minutes, unless 
extended by special arrangement. Members are requested to send 
to the Acting Secretary, not later than November 15th, the titles, 
and, if possible, the abstracts, of papers they propose to read. The 
final program will be sent out early in December. Abstracts for pub- 
lication in the Proceedings are limited to four hundred words, and 
must be in the hands of the Secretary by December 31. 


The Executive Committee is directed to invite members of the 
Association to suggest topics for the meeting of 1920. Such topies 
should be sent to the Secretary as soon as possible, in order that 
careful consideration may be given to plans for the ensuing year. 


Membership blanks will be furnished on request, and should be so 
filled out as to give full information regarding the candidate’s quali- 
fications. It is requested that nominations for membership be made 
as early as possible, and not later, in any case, than December 1. 


All requests for room reservations at the Association meeting 
should be addressed to Professor J. E. Creighton, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., and should reach him not later than Decem- 
ber 10. 


In view of the care expended upon the discussion program, and 
in view of the fact that several of the speakers are guests of the 
Association, it is warmly urged that members make a special effort 
to attend, and to make the meeting as fruitful as possible of results. 

(Signed ) H. A. OVERSTREET, 


Secretary. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEw York, 
New York City, 
October 15, 1919. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


CoMMENCING January 1, 1920, the subscription price of the 
JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY will be $4.00 a year. 
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